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de-camp, secretaries, masters of ceremonies, etc.,
will become necessary. . . . Neither dignity nor
authority can be supported in human minds,
collected into nations or any great numbers, with-
out a splendor and majesty in some degree pro-
portioned to them." Adams held that in no case
would it be "proper for the President to make
any formal public entertainment," but that this
should be the function of some minister of state,
although "upon such occasions the President, in
his private character, might honor with his pres-
ence. " The President might invite to his house
in small parties what official characters or citizens
of distinction he pleased, but this invitation
should always be given without formality. The
President should hold levees to receive "visits of
compliment," and two days a week might not be
too many for this purpose. The idea running
through Adams's advice was that in his private
character the President might live like any other
private gentleman of means, but that in his public
functions he should adopt a grand style. This
advice, which Washington undoubtedly received
from others as well as Adams, influenced Wash-
ington's behavior, and the consequences were
exactly what Hamilton had predicted. According